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unaccustomed to it. ‘The negroes and free 
people who work in the plantations use it, by 
soaking bread in it made from maize, manioc, 
aropa, and cassava; and the superintendent 
of the farm aseured us, that the slaves become 
visibly fatter during the season when the palo 
de vaca yields most milk. When a to 
the air, this fluid displays on its surface, pro- 
bably by the absorption of the atmospheric 
oxygen, membranes of a highly animal nature, 
yellowish and thready, like those of cheese ; 
meet Phe iite eats which, when separated from the more watery 


liquid, are nearly as elastic as those of caout- 
Palo De Vaca—or Cow Tree of the Caracas.|chouc, but in process of time, exhibit the 


. ._, | same tendency to putrefaction as gelatine. The 

B ue ee amides —_ people give the name of cheese to the curd 
teri cellnnmniniaitndiinmnl datum Miles, which thus separates when brought into contact 
cfu lente anh 6 gra I 8s sheubedlihen- with the air, and say that a space of five or six 
aaa ~ aienmeameiineel “ an a days suffices to turn it sour, as I found to be 
from a drawing by Robert Ker Porter, consul |g New Valencia. ‘The milk itself, kept in a 
and - oe seas deonigne of this corked bottle, had deposited a small portion of 
singular production, the following extracts conguin, and, fay fuss beoaming falid, con- 


. : : tinued to exhale a balsamic scent. When 
= os probably interest the — mingled with cold water, the fresh fluid coagu- 


lated with difficulty ; but contact with nitric 


acid produced the separation of the viscous 
Humboldt was the first to bring the cow | membranes. 


tree of Caracas into notice. ** We returned,” | « ‘This wonderful tree appears peculiar to 
he says, in his valuable ‘* Relation Historique,” | the cordillera of the shore, especially from 
v. 2. p. 106, “from Porto Cabello to the val-| Barbula to the Lake of Maracaybo. Some 
ley of Aragua, stopping at the plantation of| individual cow trees are also said to exist near 
Barbula, through which the new road to Va-| the village of San Matev, and (according to 
lencia is to pass. For many weeks we had|M. Brepemeyver) likewise in the valley of 
heard a great deal of a tree whose juice is a|Caucagua, three days’ journey to the east of 
nourishing milk. ‘The tree itself is called the Caracas. ‘T'o this naturalist, as to us, the vege- 
cow tree, and we were assured that the negroes | table milk of the palo de vaca appeared to be 
on the farm, who are in the habit of drinking | highly agreeable in flavour, and to possess an 
large quantities of this vegetable milk, consider | aromatic smell. At Caucagua, the natives 
it as highly nutritive; an assertion which | call the tree which yields this nutritive fluid, 
startled us the more, as almost all lactescent | milk tree, (Arbol de leche,) and pretend to dis- 
vegetable fluids are acrid, bitter, and more or | criminate, by the thickness and hue of their 
less poisonous. Experience, however, coat foliage, those trunks which contain most sap, 
to us, during our residence at Barbula, that the | as a cowherd would know, by outward signs, 
virtues of the cow tree, or palo de vaca have | the best milch cow in his herd. 

not been exaggerated. ‘This fine tree bears} «J own that amid the great number of cu- 
the general aspect of the sfar-apple tree| rious phenomena which offered themselves to 
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(Curysopnytium Cainifo ;) its oblong, point-| my notice during my travels, there was hardly 


ed, coriaceous, and alternate leaves are about| one which struck my imagination so strongly 
ten inches long, and marked with lateral|as the sight of the cow free. Every thing 
nerves, that are parallel, and project beneath. | which relates to milk—all which regards the 
The flower we had no opportunity of seeing ;| cerealia, inspires us with an interest, which 
the fruit is somewhat fleshy, and contains one | relates not solely to the physical knowledge of 
or two kernels. Incisions made in the trunk | things, but seems to be allied to another order 
of the tree are followed by a profuse flow of| of idess and feelings. We can hardly suppose 
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both in ancient and modern times, as also the 
feelings with which we gazed upon the stately 
tree that I have now described. Neither the 
noble shadowy forests, nor the majestic current 
of rivers, nor the mountains heary with sem- 
piternal snows—none of these wonders of 
tropical regions, so rivetted my gaze as did 
this tree, growing on the sides of rocks, its 
thick roots scarcely penetrating the stony soil, 
and unmoistened during many months of the 
year by a drop of dew or rain. But dry and 
dead as the branches appear, if you pierce the 
trunk, a sweet and nutritive milk flows forth, 
which is in greatest profusion at day-break. 
At this time, the blacks and other natives of 
the neighbourhood hasten from all quarters, 
furnished with large jugs to catch the milk, 
which thickens and turns yellow on the sur- 
face. Some drink it on the spot, others carry 


the case in some small quantities that I brought | it home to their children: and you might fancy 


you saw the family of a cowherd gathering 
jaround him, and receiving from him the pro- 
duce of his kine.” 

Sir Robert Ker Porter's drawing was accom- 
panied by well dried specimens of the foliage, 
and by the following interesting particulars in 
a letter, dated Caracas, June 8, 1837. “I had 
the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter of August, (1836,) on the 16th of 
the following November ; but from great occu- 
pation in my official business, I had not a 
single day to spare that might enable me to 
vatisfy yourself, and two or three other lovers 
of botany, relative to the milk free. I have, 
however, made an excursion into the moun- 
tains, some fifty miles distant from this city, 
(about three leagues from the coast,) not far 
from the town of Coriacco, and after extreme 
| pedestrian labour up the steep forest-covered 
| face of the mountain, reached the spot where 
| the palo de vaca grows. I assure you that the 
sight of this extraordinary tree fully repaid me 
for the fatigue and severe wetting I experienced. 
|The close of last month was the period of my 
| visit; but, unfortunately, it did not prove that 
either of its flowering or fruit; however, I 
have sent you a bottle of the milk; some spe- 
‘eimens of the leaves, (as well preserved as 
|cireumstances would permit,) a piece of the 
bark, and a sketch copied from that which I 
took atthe time. I should think the elevation 
labove the level of the sea where this tree 

grows, cannot be less than four thousand feet, 
and the temperature at eight o'clock under its 
| Spreading branches was 70° Fahr. ‘The forest 

















gluey and thickish milk, destitute of acridity,| that the human race could exist extensively | was so densely thick and untravelled, that the 
and exhaling a very agreeable balsamic odour. | without some farinaceous substances, any more | people who accompanied us were obliged, zt 
It was offered to us in calabashes, and though |than the protracted weakness of the human | almost every step, to cut a way for us through 
we drank large quantities of it, both at night} nurseling ean be supported without the nutri-| it with their sword-like knives, while the ex- 
before going to bed, and again early in the|tive fluid of its mother’s breast; and to this| cessive steepness and slippery state of the 
morning, we experienced no uncomfortable | conviction is attributable the religious kind of| mountain rendered our advance both tedious 
effects, The viscidity of this milk alone ren-| reverence with which the amylaceous matter| and dangerous. However, after a couple of 
ders it rather unpleasant to those who are|of the cerealia has been regarded by people, | toiling days, we reached the group of sought 
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for trees, surrounded in all directions by others| vation, which is the ri 
— eo " —_ _ than —s ead ge ae oo hegre of oe 
° 1¢e natives lost no time in making a|and the desire of moral as well as sica 
deep incision into the bark of one, down to A slasteatentnt, a 
very wood, from which burst forth the milk,; ‘The narrative appended is chiefly in the 
white and limpid as that of the cow, sweet to|author’s own words. She refutes certain 
the alate, and accompanied by an prommntis jepinions which have gained some currency to 
ipa stipes te ae pie osc on = = prejudice ee a Lee of ao ~ 
» and, ngue, a siig itter. injthe means empio im to achieve the 
a quarter of an hour, we filled two bottles with! work which aie anion His splendid 
Wintithabiti i niotme te ee 
< | . 

the moon instead of its increase, the lacteal! On the 10th of April, 1831, “ The Cork 
fluid did not flow so freely as it is said to do| Total Abstinence Society” was formed. It is 
when drawn during the latter named stage.”” | certain that Mathew never for a moment anti- 
' ee trunk of the nee de me — ea the eset results that were to fol- 
the drawing was made, measured somewhat low its establishment; and probably was as 
more than twenty feet in circumference at about’ much astonished as any pl in the king- 
five feet from the root. This colossal stem dom, when he found not only thousands but 
ran up >) oe 7 ry feet, panty un-/| millions entering into a compact with him 
interrup y either leaf or branch ; when its “‘ to abstain from the use of all intoxicatin 
vast arms and minor branches, most luxuriantly drinks”—and keeping it. His Cork sosiety 
clothed with foliage, spread on every side,| was joined by members from very distant parts 
fully twenty-five or thirty feet from the trunk, —from the mountains of Kerry, from the wild 
and rising to an additional elevation of forty sea cliffs of Clare, from the banks of the Shan- 
feet, so that this stupendous tree was quite a)non, and from places still farther off ; until at 
hundred feet high in all. I saw others still length he formed the resolution of dedicating 
larger; but the state of the weather drove us | his whole time, and devoting his entire ener- 
ee our position. The leaves, when in a) st to attain the great object he now knew to 
resh state, are of a deep dark and polished be within his reach. He has travelled through 

green, nearly resembling those of the laurel|nearly every district of Ireland ; held meetin 
oe from - to — oe long, and re : gr i4 re! a ; mae the 10th ae 

or three inches wide. e specimens sent) ber, , his list of members contained u 
will enable you to form a botanical deseription| wards of two millions five hundred and thirty 
of the foliage, as the portion of bark will do thousand names. Previous to our latest visit 
of that part of the tree; the wood, forming to Ireland, we had entertained, in common with 
the body of the trunk, is white, very close- many others, strong doubts—first, as to the 
foes and hard, resembling the box-wood of actual extent of the reformation ; next, as to the 
urope. The svil which these trees inhabit likelihood of its durability; and next, as to 


ght of every being en- 





is dark and rich, and must be damp or very 
wet all the year round.” 
Mathew and Temperance in Ireland. 


From the National Gazette, a little altered. 





whether some latent danger might not lurk 
under a change so sudden—so unaccountable 
by any ordinary rules—and so opposed to the 


|character and constitution of the Irish people. 


As in our case, these doubts have been entirely 
dispelled, it is our duty to labour to remove 


The grand moral spectacle which is now/them from the minds of those of our readers by 
presented through the labours of Mathew, has; whom they may still be entertained. 


on more than one occasion excited our particu- 
lar notice. We find, in a Review by the edi- 
tor of the London Literary Gazette of Hall’s 





The whisky-shops are closed, or converted 
into coffee-houses ; the distilleries have, for the 
most part, ceased to work ; and the breweries 


Jate work on Jreland, a most interesting ac-| are barely able to maintain a trade sufficient to 


count of the progress and extent of the tem-| prevent entire stoppage. Of the extent of the 
perance reform, which the apostolic labours of change, therefore, we have had ample experi- 
a single man, devoted to the cause, has already | ence, and it is borne out by the assurances of so 
effected. The review, in full, is too long for| many who live in towns as well as in the coun- 
our columns, but the following abstract which | try, that we can have no hesitation in describ- 
we have made, is sufficient to convey an idea|ing sobriety to be almost universal throughout 
of the mighty change which has been wrought | Ireland. 

in the habits of so te a portion of the Irish! Our readers may be assured that the tem- 
people. The contemplation of this change| perance movement has not only no connection 
calls up hopes with regard to that oppressed| with any secret or disaffected societies, but 


and unfortunate mass, most grateful alike to the | 
philanthropist and the republican. When we 
reflect that in the course of eight years, 
Mathew has received the pledge of two mil- 
lions and a half of persons, a pledge violated 
in very few instances, we find at once an 
earnest of a more noble revolution in Ireland 
than her best friends ever dreamed of before 
his labours were commenced. An inebriated 
multitude is aroused from its stupor, and in 
sober intelligence, aware of its condition, is 
prepared to rise to that social and politic ele- 


that it strikes at the root of all illegal combi- 
nations, and is the strongest and safest sup- 
porter of law and justice. In reference to no 
other country of the world, indeed, would the 
suspicion arise that what is so good in itself 
was projected for a bad purpose, and tended to 
evil; it is equally unwise, unjust, and cruel, to 
suppose that the Irish are the only exception 
to so universal a rule; and have become sober 
that they may be more dangerous to society, 
and more fatal enemies to its established insti- 
tutions. We hope our testimony may be 


accepted—for our opinions, both religious and 
political, are certainly not of a nature to bias 
us unduly—when we state that we never knew 
Ireland so contented, so tranquil, or so likely 
to become prosperous, as we found it during 
the autumn of the year 1840. During our 
stay in Cork, we were naturally anxious to 
meet Mathew ; for immediately after our arri- 
val in that city, we had noted the wonderful 
and merciful changes his exertions chiefly had 
wrought. He resides in a by-street, running 
off from one of the old quays; here we saw 
him administer the ‘* pledge.’”’ The neophyte 
receives it kneeling, and repeats, after the 
priest, the following words: ‘ I peo to 
abstain from all intoxicating drinks, except 
used medically, and by order of a medical man, 
and to discountenance the cause and practice of 
intemperance.”” Mathew then marks on his 
forehead the sign of the cross, and says, ‘*‘ God 
give you strength to keep your resolution.” 
Nothing can be more primitive or simple. A 
medal and a card are then delivered to the 
member. It would puzzle the most prejudiced 
or suspicious to point out a single word or 
object engraved on either, against which ob- 
jection might be taken. 

The card is a copy of the medal, with the 
addition of two prints, one of ‘* temperance,” 
picturing a happy cottage home, surmounted 
by a bee-hive; the other of ‘ intemperance,” 
describing a wretched hovel and its miserable 
inmates; above it is a lighted candle, into the 
flame of which a poor moth rushes, and a bot- 
tle, round which a serpent coils. It contains 
also a passage from the Acts, ‘* He reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.” There is, consequently, nothing of 
‘* superstition’? associated with the perpewmal 
reminder of the “ pledge,” although, beyond 
doubt, superstitious ideas are mixed up with 
it; a large proportion of those who have taken 
it, conceiving that a breach of their promise 
would entail some fearful visitation. They go 
farther than this; many of the pledged be- 
lieve that Mathew possesses the power to heal 
diseases, and preserve his followers from all 
spiritual and physical dangers—an error which 
Mathew does not labour to remove, although 
he is certainly not charged with having striven 
to introduce or extend it. We cannot but 
lament the existence of the evil; yet all who 
know the Irish peasantry, know that an attempt 
to direct or control them by mere appeals to 
reason must be utterly vain. It should also be 
borne in mind, that it is by no means a new 
thing with them to connect superstitious no- 
tions with their clergy. 

Of Mathew, personally, we are told :— 

‘** No one who sees Mathew will hesitate to 
believe that he has been stimulated by pure 
benevolence to the work he has undertaken. 
The expression of his countenance is pecu- 
liarly mild and gracious: his manner is per- 
suasive to a degree, simple and easy, and 
humble without a shadow of affectation, and 
his voice is low and musical—‘ such as moves 
men.” A man more naturally fitted to obtain 
influence over a people, easily led and prover- 
bially swayed by the affections, we have never 
encountered. No man has borne his honours 
more meekly; encountered opposition with 
greater gentleness and forbearance ; or disarmed 
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hostility by weapons better suited to a Chris-| officers, and this without pay or reference to 
tian. His age is somewhat above fifty, but he | the state of their crops. 
looks younger: his frame is strong, evidently| When Mehemet Ali made his famous canal 
calculated to endure great fatigue, and his| from Alexandria to the Nile, he did it by for- 
aspect is that of established health—a service-|cibly marching down 150,000 men from all 
able illustration of the practical value of his} parts of the country, and obliging them to 
system. He is somewhat above the middle} excavate with their hands, as tools they had 
size; his features are handsome as well as| not, or perhaps could not be provided. ‘The 
expressive. Our brief interview with him | excavation was completed in three months, but 
confirmed the favourable impression of his | 30,000 men died in the operation. Then comes 
character we had obtained from a knowledge | the curse of the conscription, which is exer- 
of the benefits derived from his labours; and|cised in a most cruel and arbitrary manner, 
we left him, with fervent thanks to God that a} without any sort of rule or law to regulate it. 
man so qualified to sway a multitude, had so} An order is given to the chief of a district to 
wisely, so nobly, and so virtuously applied his | furnish a certain number of men; these he 
wer and directed the energies of his marvel-| seizes like wild beasts, wherever he can find 
lead active mind—feeling how dangerous he| them, without distinction or exemption, the 
might have proved if they had been exerted for | weak as well as the strong, the sick as well as 
evil and not for good.” those in health ; and, as there is no better road 
= to the Pacha’s favour than showing great zeal 
From the Massachusetts Spy. in this branch of the service, he, if possible, 
TYRANNY OF MEHEMET ALI, collects more than were demanded. ‘These 
By an Eye Witness. are chained, marched down to the river, and 
The boasted civilization which Mehemet| embarked amid the tears and lamentations of 
Ali has introduced into the countries under his | their families, who know that they shall never 
sway is entirely superficial, and has no origin | probably see them again; for change of cli- 
whatever in any real improvement or ameliora- | mate, bad treatment, and the consequence of 
tion in the condition or for the benefit of their| the system is, that from Assouan, at the first 
respective populations. cataract, to Aleppo, you, literally speaking, 
tn Egypt, the whole of the land belongs to, never see a young man in a village, and such 
the Pacha; besides himself, there is no landed | is the depopulation, that if things continue as 


of every thing that is grown in the country. | sent Pacha insists on keeping up his army to 
The following is the manner in which it is| its present force, it will be utterly impossible 
cultivated :—portions of land are divided out} for the crops to be got in, or for any of the 
between the felluhs of a village, according to | Operations of agriculture to be carried on. _ 
their numbers; seed, cotton, corn, or other| ‘The whole of this atrocious system is carried 
produce is given them; this they sow and | into action by the cruelest means—no justice 
reap, and of the produce, 75 per cent. is im-| of any sort for the weak ; no security for those 
mediately taken to the Pacha’s depots. ‘The| Who are better off; the bastinado and other 
remaining 25 per cent. is left them, with, | tortures applied on every occasion, and at the 
however, the power to take it at a price fixed | arbitrary will of every servant of the govern- 
by the Pacha himself, and then re-sold to them/| ment. In addition to this, the natives of the 
at a higher rate. ‘This is generally done, and | country are rarely employed—never in offices 
reduces the pittance left them about 5 percent. |0f trust—and the whole government is en- 
more ; from this they are to pay the capitation | trusted to Turks. In short, the worst features 
tax, which is not levied intial to the real of the Mameluke and ‘Turkish rules are still in 
numbers of the inhabitants of a village, but active operation; but the method of applying 
according to the numbers at which it is rated | them is much more ingenious, and the boasted 
in the government books; so that in one in-| civilization of Mehemet Ali amounts to this, 
stance with which I was acquainted, a village | that being beyond doubt a man of extraordinary 
originally rated at 200, reduced by the con-| talents, he knows how to bring into play the 
scription to 100, and by death or flight to 40, | resources of the country better than his prede- 
was still obliged to pay the full capitation ; and, | cessors did, but like them entirely for his own 
when I went there, 26 of the 40 had just been | interest, and without any reference to the well- 
bastinadoed to extort from them their proportion | being of the people; and that with the aid of 
of the sum claimed. After the capitation, comes | his European instruments he has, if I may say 
the tax on the date trees, raised from 30 to 60| 80, applied the screw with a master-hand, and 
paras by the Pacha, and that of 200 piasters a| squeezed from the wretches under his sway the 
year for permission to use their own water-| very last drop of their blood. Hs 
wheels, without which, the land situated be-| Such is the state of Egypt. Syria is per- 
yond the overflow of the Nile, or too high for| haps worse; for the Egyptians, used to op- 
it to reach, would be barren. ‘Then comes an| pression, bear it without a struggle ; whilst the 
infinity of taxes on almost every article of life, | Syrians, who had been less harshly treated in 
even to the cakes of camel’s dung, which the | old times, writhe under and gnaw their chains. 
women and children collect and dry for fuel, 
and which pay 25 per cent. in kind at the gate me 

of Caire ont chen towns. Next to the Fourth Annual Report of the Association for 
taxes comes the corvee in the worst form, and| ‘he Benefit of Colourcd Orphans. New 
in continual action ; at any moment the fellahs York, 12mo. 1840. 

are liable to be seized for the public works, for} The uneventful history of the Coloured Or- 
the transport of the ba of the troops, or| phan Asylum, for the past year, has left little to 
to track the boats of the government and its| be recorded by the managers, except the just and 


proprietor, and he has the absolute monopoly | they now are, for two years more, and the 


107 
willing tribute of gratitude to the Author of all 
good, that through the changing tides of human 
events, they are still permitted to recognise ad- 
ditional reasons for constancy and hope, in the 
prosecution of their labours. ‘Ihe asylum was 
founded in reliance on a controlling Providence, 
and they look upon its continued prosperity, 
not merely as a mark of public approbation, 
but as another evidence of the blessing of him 
who has promised to ‘judge the poor of the 
people, and to save the children of the needy.”’ 
They trust, that in all the essential points of its 
management, the institution has been discreetly 
and conscientiously conducted, and they hope 
they may never forget, in carrying into effect 
the practical details of their duties, that they 
are employed in promoting the welfare of ac- 
countable and immortal beings. 

The statistics of the institution are as 
follows :— 
Admitted since the opening of the asylum, (93) 


Number of children at date of last report, 50 
Admitted during the present year, 10 
Present number, (Boys 29, Girls 19,) 48 
Indentured, = 


Returned to surviving parents, 2 

Transferred to the Eouse of Refuge, 1 

Death, l 
Total, 120* 


Although changes have occurred in the 
officers of the house, yet the managers are 
happy to say that the places of their former es- 
teemed matron and teachers are satisfactorily 
supplied. In the present situation of the asy- 
lum, the duties of the matron are peculiarly 
burdensome and perplexing; but they are ¢dis- 
charged with a diligence and fidelity which it 
is gratifying to observe and acknowledge. It 
has been always felt, that the value of the in- 
stitution, and the extent of its usefulness, are 
closely connected with the state of the school. 
Although nothing beyond elementary instruc- 
tion has been deemed expedient, they hope to 
ensure to the children the inestimable benefit 
of an early religious education. The Sabbath 
school continues to flourish under the superin- 
tendence of the same association of teachers, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to whose 
efforts the managers have been indebted for the 
last eighteen months ; the other religious exer- 
cises of the Sabbath are conducted by “ local 
preachers,” of the same denomination of Chris- 
tians. 

‘The managers fee] that there is no particular 
in which they have higher cause for thankful- 
ness, than in the health of the orphans. ‘Those 
who have sympathised in the events which 
have marked the brief history of the institution, 
and remember the mortality which charac- 
terised the second and third years of its exist- 
ence, will be gratified to learn that only. one 
death has occurred during the past eighteen 





* There are aleo 13 day scholars attending the 
school. 350 articles of clothing, bedding, &c. &Xc. 
have been made by the children during the year, and 
40 book marks. 

Two vacancies have been lefi by the children recent. 
ly indentured, which it has been thought expedient to 
leave open for the most pressing cases likely to occur 
during the depth of winter. 





a: 


joured Orphan Asylum, and they have now a 





months, and that, in the case of a child of fee- 


ble constitution and scrofulous habit. While 


they again render their acknowledgments to 


Dr. Macdonald for his benevolent exertions, 
they rejoice with him in the blessing that has 
rested on his judicious treatment. 


During the past summer, as well as the one 
which preceded it, the more feeble children 
were boarded in the country, and the managers 


are well assured that in the expenses incurred, 


they made an advantageous appropriation of 
their funds. heir experience on this subject 


has rendered them doubly solicitous to effect 
the removal of the institution from the atmo- 
sphere of the city. In the report of last year, 
they adverted to the inconveniences of their 
present building, and its want of adaptation to 
the purposes to which it is appropriated. ‘To 
those who are acquainted with the practical 
management of similar institutions, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to enlarge upon the difficulties 
that arise from an ill-contrived and crowded 
building, or on the unavoidable but injudicious 


expenditure of the time, labour and energies of 


the officers of the establishment. Although by 
care and attention the causes of disease are in 
a great degree counteracted, an imperious ne- 
cessity still exists for larger accommodations. 
By the advice of their physician, they are li- 
mited to the reception of only fifty children, 
while they remain in their present building, 
and they are consequently subjected to the 
painful necessity of excluding many, who, if 
their lives are spared, will probably be consign- 
ed to ignorance and indigence, and grow up to 
be useless, if not dangerous members of society. 

The review of the past year brings to mind 
the loss which has been sustained by the ma- 
nagers, in the death of their friend, Peter Wil- 
liams, the lamented pastor of St. Philip’s 
Church. He was among the first to co-operate 
with the managers, in laying the foundation of 
the asylum, which he considered one of the 
indications of a period more auspicious to the 
welfare of our coloured population. Few have 
higher reason to appreciate his merits as a man 
and a Christian, than the managers of the Co- 


melancholy satisfaction in testifying the respect 
which was inspired by his excellent understand- 
ing, his practical good sense, and his disinter- 
ested and judicious efforts to forward every ob- 
ject, calculated to promote the best interests of 
those with whom he was identified. 

While the present report has been in pro- 
gress, the managers have received an affecting 
monition to diligence and fidelity in every good 
work, in the death of Martha C. Mason. She 
had been associated with them as manager for 
the last two years, and often feelingly lamented 
her inability, from delicate health, to unite with 
them in the active discharge of their duties. 
But her sympathies, and, they doubt not, her 
prayers, were engaged in behalf of the colour- 
ei orphan, and in rendering the last tribute of 
esteem and affection to one whose memory is 
dear to all who associated with her, they dwell 
with mournful pleasure on the beautiful exam- 
ple she has left, of all that “* was lovely and of 
good report.”’ Although she no longer mingles 
in their councils and services, they do not sor- 
row for her as those who have no hope, for 
they know “ thct as Jesus died and rose again, 
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bring with him.” 





even so them which sleep in Jesus will God | longer permit the helpless orphan to perish in 








his ignorance and wretchedness, but whose re- 


‘The same “friend to the institution,” to|sources shall be adequate to the accomplish- 
whose liberal donation it was indebted for re-| ment of their warmest wishes, by enabling them 
lief ata former period of pressing necessity, | to raise him from his degradation, and adminis- 
has laid the managers under deeper obligations, | ter, not merely to his physical necessities and 
by another donation of $3000, to be added to} comforts, but to elevate his character, develop 
the building fund, which now amounts to| his faculties, and instruct him in that which is 


$13,000. 


Of this sum $5000, referred to in| the essential privilege of every human being, 


the last report, was appropriated to the Orphan | the knowledge of his obligations to himself, to 
Asylum, more than a year ago, by the Manuv-|his neighbour, and to his God. 


mission Society, with the express stipulation 
that it was to be employed in the erection of a 
new building, within three years from that 
period. 


ANIcARTHA MILLER, 
First Directress. 
Anna H. Suotwe tt, Sec. 
Officers. —Anicartha Miller, First Directress, 


The pecuniary embarrassment, which has} 101 Eighth street; Sarah C. Hawxhurst, Se- 
characterised the past year, has operated most|cond Directress, 65 Henry street; Anna H. 
unfavourably on the establishment, by dimi-| Shotwell, Secretary, 283 East Broadway ; 
nishing those resources on which the managers | Mary Murray, Treasurer, Fourteenth street. 


have hitherto relied, for defraying the current 
expenses of the house. In comparing the 


Managers.—Augusta Arcularius, 131 Green- 
wich street; Elizabeth Bowne, 38 Market 


amounts received during the last two years, a| street; Frances Chrystie, 231 Ninth street; 
difference will be found in favour of the first of | Martha Codwise, 8 St. Mark’s Place; Eliza- 
more than $1800. Although by a rigid econo-| beth B. Collins, 93 East Broadway; Mary 
my, and a reduction of salaries, they have been| Day, 44 Henry street; Hannah Eddy, 150 
enabled to retrench their expenses, debts have | Madison street; Mary Few, 239 Ninth street ; 
been incurred to the amount of $600, and they | Sarah Hall, 152 Hudson street; Ann Jay, 20 
cannot believe that the liberality of the city, | Bond street; Anne Mott; Eunice Michell, 119 


with its ample resources, will allow them to 
struggle under the pressure of their present 
liabilities. 


East Broadway; Mary Wheeler, 1 Market 
street; Jane R. McLaughlin, 217 Sprin 
street; Sarah Munsell, Ninth street; Elizabe 


A petition is now before the corporation of|S. Parr, 10 Washington Square; Margaret 


the city, for a grant of lots on which to erect a 
suitable building ; and the managers are encou- 


Roosevelt, 741 B way; Mary Shotwell, 
283 East Broadway ; Amy Sutton, 75 Morton 


raged in the belief that their application will be | Street; Mary B. Trimble, 264 East Broadway ; 


successful. 


For advice and assistance in this | Sarah F. Underhill, 40 Market street; Eliza- 


and other important particulars, they are under| beth Woodward, 186 East Broadway ; —— 


renewed obligations to their Board of Advisers. 
The education of orphan children gives 
scope to the reasonable indulgence of so many 


feelings of hope, as well as of humanity, that 


the board cannot permit themselves to doubt 
that the community of which they form a part 


will yield them sympathy and support in their 
efforts. The purpose to be accomplished is 
sober and practical in all its bearings, and the 


managers have never permitted it to be con- 


nected with the peculiar views and interests of 
any sect or party, or with the plans of any 
other benevolent organization. 
of that gospel, which inculeates respect and 
love for the poor, pervade, in some degree, 
every department of social life in our favoured 
country ; and these do not allow a Christian 


The principles 


people to be negligent of the wants of any who 
are incapable of advocating their own cause. 
They would earnestly enquire of those, to 
whom a bountiful Providence has given the 
means of ministering to their degraded and des- 
titute fellow creatures, whether, in fulfilling the 
purposes for which wealth was bestowed, they 
are at liberty to pass over any, who can be 
taught to worship the same God, to believe on 
the same Saviour, and to read the same Scrip- 
tures; and who must hereafter be judged by 
the same unerring and harmonious standard of 
equity and mercy. Not to allow that the in- 
stitution has been signally favoured, would 
argue insensibility to the very liberal benefac- 
tions it has already received. But the board 
will frankly acknowledge that they look much 
further. It is their hope to place on a perma- 
nent footing an institution which shall no 


Heyer, 16 Eighth street; Mary Jane Kelly, 
10 Washington Square. 

Advisers to the Board.—Wm. F. Mott, 
Robert C. Cornell, Hiram Ketchum, Joshua 
S. Underhill, Robert I. Murray, William Kelly, 
Alexander Proudfit, Albert Chrystie. The 
asylum is situated in Twelfth street, near the 
Sixth Avenue. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

The editors infoim their subscribers that the 
first number of the fifth volume will necessarily 
be delayed for a short time, in consequence of 
the life of William Penn, compiled by Enoch 
Lewis, which they wish to commence in that 
number, not being quite ready. Meanwhile 
they will be glad to receive the names of new 
subscribers to the work, which can be had 
complete from the commencement, bound or 
in sheets. 

Samuel Alsop intends to commence a short 
course of lectures on Astronomy at Friends’ 
Reading Room, on Fourth day evening, the 
6th of 1st month, at half past 7 o'clock. 


The annual meeting of ‘‘ The Philadelphia 
Association of Friends for the Instruction of 
Poor Children,”’ will be held at 7 o’clock, on 
Second day evening, first mo. 4th, at the usual 
place. 

Josern Kure, Clerk. 


Maaniep, at Friends’ Meeting House, in Smyrna, 
Chenango county, New York, Joun J. Peckuam, of 
Utica, to Susan Knowxes, daughter of Henry and Su- 
sanna Knowles, of the former place. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious lees of Friends in America, 
with biographical skeiches of the first 

ministers who visiled it. 


(Continued from p. 94.) 
BIOGRAPHY OF MARY PRINCE. 


Among those who visited New England in 
1656, whose after labours were not connected 
with the spreading of our principles in this 
country, was Mary Prince. She was an in- 
habitant of Bristol, and appears to have been 
one of those convinced through the ministry of 
John Camm and John Andland. ‘The testi- 
mony concerning these two Friends says, that 
at Bristol, ‘* and in the counties adjacent, was a 
door effectually opened unto them, and many 
hundred were by the word and testimony of 
truth by them published, convinced and turned 
to God ; many of whom have to this day kept 
their integrity to God, and are the livin 
epistles; and can bless the Lord on their behalf, 
who made them instrumental in his hand, to 
beget them again into a lively hope in Christ 
the Lord, through whom they have a strong 
hope to receive an inheritance amongst the 


sanctified, being prepared to the kingdom of | holy and ever-blessed day was signal and inex- 
glory everlasting.” It was in the 5th month, | pressible—so I testify in the fear and dread 
1654, that these two faithful ministers of Christ|and awe of God Almighty, we received the 
Jesus came to the city of Bristol. ‘They found | gospel with a ready mind, and with broken 
there a seeking people, who kept one day in| hearts and affected spirits. 
the week for fasting and prayer, and who were | follow the Lord fully, casting off the weights 
waiting for, and breathing after the renewed | and burdens, and the sin that easily besets, and 
visitations of the Holy Spirit, and the day of | from the evil ways and vanities of this world 
With these they | we departed. Oh! the strippings of all need- 
had several meetings, and many of the hearers | less apparel, and the forsaking of superfluities 


their spiritual redemption. 


being turved by their ministry to wait on the 
manifestations of Christ Jesus within. them, 


witnessed that deliverance from darkness, and | dread of God on our souls, we were afraid of|for banishment.” 


that revelation of the marvellous light of the 
Lord, for which they had been long lodking 
and seeking. Being concerned to have a more 
public opportunity with the citizens, an ancient 
man offered them the use of his field, and a 
meeting being appointed, many came to it. 
John Camm, who was an ancient man, spake 
first in great tenderness and zeal, bearing wit- 
ness of, and directing his hearers to the grace 
of God, and fervently testifying against all sin 
and iniquity. When he sat down, John And- 
land, who was much younger in years, and of 
a ‘sweet ruddy and amiable countenance,” 
stood up under great exercise of spirit, whilst 
his whole body trembled exceedingly, and his 
face shone with an extraordinary brightness. 
After a pause, he exclaimed, with a voice like 
a trumpet, ‘I proclaim spiritual war with the 
inhabitants of the earth, who are in the fall 
and separation from God, and prophesy to the 
four winds of heaven.” As he continued, the 
mighty power of the Lord accompanied his 
ministry, and enabled him effectually to open 
the way of life. The witness for God was 
reached in the minds of many, whose hearts 
were made tender under renefed conviction for 
sin, and whilst some cried out in the very spi- 
rit of the exclamation, ‘* What shall we do to 
be saved ?”” others fell to tH® ground. Many 
were convinced at this meeting, and at others 
which were afterwards held in that city by 
these two faithful ministers of Christ. As 
members of the various Christian sects flocked 


to hear them, they were enabled to counsel the 
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| such are enemies to the cross; such are in the 
poor in spirit who were seeking for and crying hypocrisy, and in presumption, speaking high 
after salvation, no longer to look for the living| words; but run before the light, and lead up 
amongst the dead, but to come away from all|into the air. ‘Therefore, all dear Friends, we 
the mountains and hills of lifeless form, and |do exhort, charge, and command you to walk 
will worship, unto Christ Jesus himself, the |in the light, and in the cross, that you may 
foundation of life and salvation. have unity in the life of God; and that you 

‘To the company of those who were obedient wy discern between the holy and profane : 
to the truth, others were gathered daily, and the | and receive not every spirit, neither believe 
church in that city was rapidly built up of) every spirit.” ' 
living stones into great spiritual beauty, the} Mary Prince, who was a widow, was soon 
Lord God being the crown and the diadem of | called to labour in word and doctrine. Of her 
her assemblies. In the language of one of the | travels in fulfilling the dispensation of the gospel 
members, ‘* Great dread was round about, and | committed to her by her dear Master, we have 
in our meetings, under the seasonings of the| met with no account, until she was entering 
Holy Ghost. Oh! the tears, sighs and groans, | Boston harbour in the ship commanded by 
tremblings and mournings, in the sight of the | Robert Lock. __ é ; 
middle wall of partition, that we saw then in| Of her immediate commitment to prison 
our awakened states, stood between us and the| with her friends, their close confinement in 
Lord, and in the sight and sense of our spi-| Boston, trifling examination, and their banish- 
ritual wants and necessities. Oh! the hunger- | ment therefrom in the ship in which they were 
ings and thirstings of soul that attended daily, | brought, we shall not now speak, having al- 
and great travail of spirit, to obtain through the | ready narrated it. 
working of the mighty power of God, dominion| After her return to England, we again lose 
and spiritual victory over the enemy of our|sight of her for a time, until we find her tra- 
souls, who had led us in the paths of death and | velling extensively on the continent of Europe 
darkness. And indeed as the visit of God’s| with Mary Fisher. This was about the year 
1660. Not far from this period her daughter 
Hannah was married to Charles Marshall, a 
young man, fervent in spirit, and zealous for 
the truth. He was one who, a few years after, 
received a gift in the ministry of the gospel, 
and became an eminent instrument in the Lord’s 
work. 

During the years 1663 and 1664, whilst 
John Knight was mayor of Bristol, the Friends 
of that city suffered continual persecution. Ma- 
ry Prince was herself three times arrested and 
imprisoned, the last of which was on the “ act 
On the 21st of the sixth 
month, 1664, the mayor, it being on the first 
day of the week, sent his officer to secure the 
door of Friends’ Meeting House, and make 
am of those who were gathered. He 

imself followed after with an assistant alder- 
man and the sheriffs. ‘The officer had shut up 
the house before the assembly had fully gather- 
ed, and consequently a considerable number 
were collected in the street. Among these was 
Mary Prince. When Knight came there, he 
cried out, ‘* Where is Mrs. Prince? What do 
you here ?’’ Mary, quietly, but firmly answer- 
ed, ** We are here to wait upon the Lord.” On 
this he ordered her to be committed to New- 
gate. She told him that as he had sent her 
son-in-law, Charles Marshall, to Bridewell, 
and as she expected that he would send her 
daughter there who was then in the meeting 
house, she had a preference to go to the same 
prison. He refused to grant her request, and 
without demanding the fine, which was by law 
the true penalty for meeting together, she was, 
contrary to the law, sent to Newgate. Knight 
went then into the meeting house, and setting 
up a kind of a court there, he committed to 
prison, according to his will, such as had 
therein gathered for worship. Hannah Mar- 
shall was the last one brought before him, and 
he demanded of her, whether she would pay 
2s.6$d. She replied, that she had something 
to say to him before she replied to his ques- 
tion. She then solemnly uttered these words, 
“John Knight, the day will come wherein 


We gave up to 


in meats and drinks ; and in the plain self-de- 
nying path we walked. Having the fear and 


offending in word or deed. Our words were 
few and savoury—our apparel and houses 
plain—being stripped of superfluities—our 
countenances grave, and our deportments 
weighty, amongst those we had to do with. 
Indeed we were a plain broken-hearted, con- 
trite-spirited, self-denying people. Our souls 
were in an inexpressible travail, to do all 
things well-pleasing in the sight of God; for 
our great concern, night and day, was to ob- 
tain through Jesus Christ the great work of 
salvation, and thereby an assurance of the ever- 
lasting rest and Sabbath of our God.” 

After leaving Bristol, these two Friends 
found their hearts drawn back in great love to 
the recently gathered flock there, and towards 
the close of the seventh month of the same 
year they addressed to them an Epistle. In 
this they warn them to have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but to 
judge and reprove them. And that they might 
be qualified to judge aright they say, “ Let self 
first be judged and condemned; that which 
judgeth and condemneth self, let that speak and 
act and reprove unfruitful works. ‘Then your 
fellowship will be in that which condemns 
self. Then yon will meet in the fear of the 
Lord, and discern between the righteous and 
the wicked, and know the voice of Christ, and 
fe him, and be subject to his yoke; and 
re in the cross of Christ, and minister in 
the cross, and have no unity with that which is 
out of the cross. Who mind earthly things, 
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thou wilt have cause to wish that a millstone | to frequent public-houses, and to associate with 


were tied about thy neck, and thou cast into 
the midst of the sea, for persecuting the people 
of the Lord.”” The mayor on this exclaimed, 
‘Here is a bold hussey, indeed, have her 
away.” Without waiting to know whether 
she would pay the fine, he committed her to 
Newgate. Hannah then said, ‘* Would’st 
thou be worse than an infidel to part man and 
wife 2”? Hearing this, he condescended to send 
her to Bridewell to her husband. The account 
published, says, ** So the widow and the father- 
less were the first and the last of this day’s 
execution; the mother and the daughter— 
whom the Lord thus honoured to suffer for his 
name.” Whether Mary Prince lived long 
after this, we have no means of ascertaining ; 
but it must have been a source of great joy to 
her heart to see her children coming up in the 
truth. Her daughter Hannah had received a 
living gift in the ministry, and stood faithful 
and upright through all the sufferings and 
tribulations she was called on to endure. 
There is an affectionate testimony left on re- 
cord to Hannah’s Christian sympathy with 
her friends in London when they were under 
great persecution, and the undaunted courage 
with which, in the exercise of her gift, she 
visited and consoled them. 

In the bosom of such a family as that of 
Charles and Hannah Marshall’s, we may well 
believe that Mary Prince lived in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic peace—and her own faith- 
fulness to her Master, no doubt, enabled her to 
meet death without sorrow, seeing it was but 
to leave the society of the contending and 
tribulated saints below, to join that of their 
triumphant and rejoicing brethren in heaven. 










































An address of the Society of Friends on the 
Temperance Reformation. 

I<sued by some of its Members, at a meeting held at 
the close of the Yearly Mecting of London, 1840. 
Dear Friends—Our attention has been at 

this time turned to the temperance reformation, 

and under a renewed conviction of the im- 

portance of the subject, both in relation to the 

welfare of our own Society and that of the 
community at large, we again earnestly com- 
mend it to your serious consideration. 

In an especial manner we would entreat the 
attention of parents and others, on whom the 
important engagement of training up young 
persons more peculiarly devolves. If it be a 
Christian duty to preserve these interesting 
objects of your care, as much as may be from 
unnecessary exposure to temptation, does it 
consist with that duty, to encourage them to 
acquire an appetite for an article which is 
almost universally injurious to their health, 
and most fearfully excites the corrupt propen- 
sities of human nature? Whilst fully acknow- 
ledging that nothing but the power of Divine 
grace can effectually preserve them and us 
from the temptations that every where abound, 
we may safely assert, that there are few, if any, 
outward incentives to evil, which have proved 
so injurious to our young men whose occupa- 
tions expose them to a free intercourse with 
the world, as the use of strong drink—forming 
as it obviously does an increased inducement 








unprofitable, and often with abandoned and 
dissolute companions. 
the subject, although of great importance to 
the Society, it is not so much our object at 
the present time to dwell, as on those which 
respect other classes of our fellow-countrymen, 
the promotion of whose moral and 1eligious 


On these branches of 


welfare, has ever been recognised -by our So- 


ciety as an important Christian duty. 


In 1824 and 1825, the yearly meeting issued 
the following minute :— 

‘* We warmly desire that the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of every class of our fel- 
low-men, and the alleviation of their sufferings 
and distress, may ever obtain that aid and 
sympathy which in the unlimited love of the 
gospel of Christ, should be extended towards 
the whole human race. We, therefore, desire 
that a disposition for active benevolence may 
be cherished in every heart; each being con- 
cerned to know for himself, in what way, 
consistently with his private and social duties, 
he may employ his talents for the good of 
others, and steadily to persevere in what he 
may have rightly undertaken ; with a constant 
reference to the Divine blessing.””—1824, 
1825. P. E. 

In 1833, advice on the subject of intemper- 
ance was also extended :— 

** We earnestly desire that Friends may be 
exemplary in their attention to this important 
subject, and that they may encourage their 
neighbours, and unite with them in their en- 
deavours to apply a remedy to these evils. 
And seeing it is sin which geparates the soul 
from God, and that ignorance and intemper- 
ance, vice and irreligion so much prevail among 
the inhabitants of the British isles, we are 
desirous that our members may allow their 
sympathies to be awakened for these our fel- 
low-subjects.”. ‘The minute concludes with 
expressing its ‘‘ earnest desire, that, under the 
blessing of Providence, they may be made 
instrumental to effect a real improvement in the 
domestic, moral, and religious state of our 
fellow-men.”’ 

Again in 1835, the yearly meeting addressed 
the Society on this subject in the following 
minute :— 

“This meeting has been brought under re- 
newed concern respecting the dreadful evils 
which result to the community from intem- 
perance, especially from the use of ardent 4 
rits; and it recommends to Friends, individu- 
ally, seriously to examine what it is in their 
power to do towards diminishing this fruitful 
source of evil. We consider that abstaining 
from the use of distilled spirits, except for 
medicinal purposes, would not only preserve 
many from a snare into which they might 
otherwise be drawn, but might be highly 
useful as an example to others more exposed 
to the temptation :—and we believe that those 
who, from love to God and their neighbour, 
are willing thus to deny themselves the use 
of these articles, will find satisfaction therein.” 

“We would tenderly advise all our mem- 
bers, especially those about to establish them- 
selves in business, seriously to weigh ‘the 
numerous evils obviously connected with trad- 
ing in spirjtuous liquors.” 

Under We present circumstances of this 









country, we know of‘no means by which these 
advices can be more effectually put in practice, 
than by adopting and carrying out the princi- 
ples of the temperance reformation. We can- 
not, in this address, furnish even a brief outline 
of the statistics of the vice and wretchedness, 
of the disease and death, produced throughout 
our land, by the prevailmg use of intoxicating 


liquors. Suffice it to say, that the people of © 


this country have been annually expending on 
these articles, not less than fifty millions of 
pounds sterling*—a sum large enough to sup- 
ply with wholesome food, throughout the year, 
more than one third of all the families in the 
nation. ‘The effect of this enormous expendi- 
ture has been to consume the resources of 
our country—to fill our land with poverty, 
disease and crime—and to send our fellow- 
creatures by thousands, and tens of thousands, 
to the drunkard’s grave.t 

Now, it has been clearly proved, that to 
persons in health, these liquors, are altogether 
needless as an article of diet, and that to a very 
large number, they are absolutely injurious, 
even when taken in small quantities. In con- 
firmation of this statement, we have the testi- 
mony of a large number of the most enlight- 
ened medical practitioners of the present day; 
we have also the experience of from two to 
three millions of persons in Great Britain and 
Ireland, who have relinquished the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, not only without injury, 
but generally with decided benefit to their 
health. 

Among this number, are many thousands of 
persons, in different parts of the country, who 
have been reclaimed from habits of confirmed 
and apparently hopeless intemperance, and who 
have been restored to the possession of health, 
domestic happiness, and most of the comforts 
of life; and it is commonly found, that by far 
the larger proportion, and in most cases nearly 
all, have become regular attenders ut places of 
public worship ; and subsequently, many have 
afforded gratifying evidence, that through Di- 
vine mercy they have been spiritually awaken- 
ed, and have joined religious societies. ‘The 
statistics that might be furnished on this branch 
of the subject, would be truly valuable, but the 
limits of this paper will not admit of their 
insertion. We may, however, mention, by 
way of illustration, a circumstance of recent 
occurrence :—A valued minister in our Society, 
now engaged in holding meetings among the 
labouring classes, in the towns which he visits, 
held several of this description at Bristol. 
These meetings were attended by many who 
had been reclaimed from habits of intem- 
perance, and, in one instance, the number of 
such individuals (together with their families) 
was so large, as to amount to a considerable 
portion of the entire meeting; and their se- 
rious and attentive behaviour was truly encou- 
raging and satisfactory. We mention this not 
as a solitary case, but in proof of the good 
which, under the Divine blessing, has already 
resulted from the labours of the advocates of 
total abstinence, during the last three or four 
years. It is delightful to reflect, that during 





* Vide Parliamentary Paper. 
t+ It is supposed that at least 60,000 drunkards 
perish annually in this country. 
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this short period, multitudes who, in all human 
probability, would, ere now, have been mourn- 
fully brought to the drunkurd’s grave, have 
been snatched from the jaws of death—raised 
to the possession of many temporal comforts, 
and placed in circumstances highly favourable 
to the promotion of their eternal interests. 

It is far from being our desire to claim any 
merit for ourselves; we have, however, the 
means of knowing, that the great work of the 
temperance reformation ‘has been essentially 
promoted in various parts of the country, and 
in some places, mainly brought about by the 
exertions of a comparatively small number of 
Friends, who have felt it to be their duty to 
labour in this cause. We rejoice in observing 
that the number of such Friends is consider- 
ably on the increase, and also that our members 
are more generally interested in the subject. 
Whilst we make this statement with, we trust, 
sincere humility and gratitude to the Author of 
all good, we cannot but deeply feel, how much 
is involved in the exercise of individual influ- 
ence; and we would, therefore, entreat such 
of our friends as continue the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, to consider whether they are 
not bringing on themselves a heavy responsi- 
bility in so doing. By your example, in this 
matter, you are giving respectability to that 
very practice, which it is the earnest endeavour 
of your brethren to discountenance. You are, 
in this way, weakening their hands, and coun- 
teracting their efforts; and to the extent of 
your influence, obstructing and retarding the 
progress of the temperance reformation. 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to 
the present condition of Ireland, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of the victims of intem-| 
perance havé just been rescued from this de- 
grading bondage. We ask our friends whether 
they will use the influence they possess, so as 
to support and strengthen this great work, or 
to obstruct and discourage it. Neutrality in 
this question is impossible ; your example is| 
ever influencing others, and must unavoidably | 
promote or retard its progress. We entreat 
you to reflect seriously on this, and we think 
you will not find it diffeult to discover the path 
of duty. 

Some of our friends have expressed an un- 
willingness to join the Temperance Society, 
on account of the objectionable manner in 
which they say its principles have been, in 
some instances, advocated. We acknowledge 
that this has been sometimes the case—but, we | 
think, that this circumstance, far from afford-| 
ing to our friends a ground for withholding 
their influence, furnishes an additional reason 
for the employment of that influence, in pro- | 
moting a more correct mode of advocacy, and | 
in helping to amend what may stand most in 
need of improvement; and we avail ourselves 
of this opportunity, to recommend an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of the society, and 
especially a personal inquiry into some of those 
many cases of reformation, which have oc- 
curred wherever the temperance cause has 
been effectually advocated :—such an exami- 
hation, we are persuaded, would more certainly 
convince you of its excellence, and enlist your 
sympathies on its behalf, than any statements 
itis In our power to lay before you. 

In the prosecution of moral undertakings, it 
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is obviously desirable to act on the principle of 
the division of Jabour: and it is important that 
each should pay especial attention to that line 
of duty, for which he may be more peculiarly 
fitted. It is not supposed that all are called to 
such exertion in the temperance cause, as 
would require them to devote a large portion 
of their time and attention to it; but much is 
to be accomplished in this work, by the silent 
example of those, whose energies are devoted 
to other branches of labour; and may it be 
borne in mind, that the highest qualification for 
this, as for every other moral service, is pos- 
sessed by those, who are most devoted to the 
promotion of the glory of God. Let not any 
of our brethren suppose that their highest duties 
will be interfered with, by ranking themselves 
on the side of abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors. Care is needed on the part of such as 
are actively engaged, that they do not in any 
way suffer their interest in the cause to assume 
an undue importance, or lead them to compro- 
mise any of their religious principles. It will 
ever be found that a due attention to any par- 
ticular duty, is so far from interfering with the 
prosecution of other duties, that it will 
strengthen our hands for their accomplishment. 

The question is not now problematical or 
doubtful: the object has, to a great extent, 
been attained. Do you then desire that your 
once degraded and deeply suffering country- 
men should continue to be the reformed and 
temperate characters they are now become, and 
that others should follow their example? As 
Christians, you must desire this, you cannot 
be otherwise minded. May you then be in- 
duced to consider whether your conduct is 
compatible with the accomplishment of that 
object. In the nature of things, it is scarcely 
possible that the poorer classes should perma- 
nently abstain, if you and others tell them, in 
language far more convincing than words, that 
it is better to continue-the use of intoxicating 
drinks with all the dreadful consequences of 
so doing, than to give up the pernicious lux- 
ury. 
In conclusion, dear Friends, we entreat you 
to give this subject that consideration which 
the important interests it involves so obviously 
require at your hands. A great and combined 
effort is now making to banish intoxicating 
drinks from our land—this effort has been 
remarkably blessed with success ; and the re- 
ligions, moral, and physical well-being of our 
countrymen, has been promoted by it to a 
greater extent, in the same period of time, than 
through any other instrumental means. On 
the middle and upper classes of society, it 
now depends (humanly speaking) whether this 
great and blessed reformation shall go forward, 
or be arrested in its progress. 

If in that spirit of self-denial for the good of 
others, which is so remarkably exhibited in 
the lives of the early followers of our blessed 
Redeemer, an apostle could declare—* If meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth ;’**—ought we not 
cheerfully to make a trifling sacrifice, when 
the happiness of our countrymen at large so 
manifestly requires it at our hands? 

Finally—under a deep conviction of the 


* 1 Cor. viii. 13. 
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importance of the rigl:t application of the 
talents committed to our charge, may we ever 
be concerned to bear in mind the injunction of 
the apostle—** Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” 


From the New York Observer. 
ON FIDELITY IN LITTLE THINGS. 
{From the French of Fenelon.) 


Great virtues are rare, as are their occasions. 
When the alter occur, the very ciisis may 
rouse us to the former. We may be excited 
to the deed by the grandeur of the effort, by 
the sense of its splendour in the eyes of the 
world, or by the self-complacency we feel in 
the performance of so uncommon an action. 
Great things we anticipate, and for them are 
thus prepared ; but little things are unforeseen, 
and they are forever about us—coming every 
moment in contact with our pride, our indo- 
lence, our haughtiness, and our readiness to 
take offence; clashing with all our passions 
and inclinations continually. Often might we 
be willing to make some great sacrifices to 
God, sacrifices severe and painful, if by so 
doing we might be at liberty to follow our 
own wishes and habits in the details, in the 
little things of life. But it is only by fidelity 
in little things, that a true and constant love to 
God can be distinguished from the actings of 
mere impulse, or passing fervour of spirit. 

All great things are but the sum total—the 
added number of small ones; and as he that 
loses nothing will soon be rich, so he that is 
faithful in that which is least, will be faithful 
also in much. We should remember also that 
what the world may esteem little things, God 
may deem great. He looks beyond our ac- 
tions to the motive; and though the world 
may judge us by appearances, he esteems as 
nothing that which is often most dazzling to 
men. What he desires is purity of intention, 
true docility, and self-renunciation. And all 
this may be exercised more frequently, and in 
a way that tries us more severely, on common 
than on great occasions. Sometimes we cling 
more tenaciously to a trifle than to a matter of 
far greater moment. It may be more trying 
to us to give up a prejudice or an amusement 
than to bestow a large sum in charity. We are 
more in danger too, from little things, because 
we think them less injurious, and imagine we 
are less attached to them than to great; though 
when called to forsake them, often do we find 
how strong and inexcusable was our fondness 
for them, that we are almost willing to cling 
to them at the sacrifice of duty and of God. 

Often by the neglect of minor duties is the 
sincerity of our piety rendered questionable, 
for there is no probability of our making great 
sacrifices when we shrink from those that are 
slight. But what is more dangerous to the 
mind in little neglects or errors, is that through 
them it acquires the habit of unfaithfulness. 
True love to God thinks nothing small. Every 
thing that can please or displease him it deems 
great. It does not lead to weak scrupulosity, 
but it sets no limits to its fidelity. It acts with 
simplicity, and as it is not embarrassed with 
things that God has not commanded, it never 
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for a moment hesitates as to what he does 
command whether it be great or small. 
Persons who by nature are less exact, ought 
to be stern with themselves as to trifles. They 
have the habit of thinking them of no conse- 
quence. ‘They realise not how mighty is the 
power which the passions soon acquire by an 
insensible growth. They forget even their 
own past and sad experience. ‘They trust for 
the strength of their fidelity, to an intended 
but delusive purpose, which often fails them 
in the very hour of need. * It is only a trifle,”’ 
say they, ‘it is nothing.” But beware! ‘That 
** nothing’ may be every thing to you! And 


adults, and 988 children. ‘The whole number 
of season tickets which they issued was 483 ; 
of these, 294 were to coloured persons, and 
189 to whites. 

Their house, No. 16 Green street, between 
Third and Fourth streets and Spruce and Pine 
streets, is open for the delivery of soup every 
day, (except First day,) between the hours of 
eleven and one o’clock, where soup will be 
gratuitously delivered to such poor persons as 
bring respectable recommendations. 

Donations in money, meat, vegetables, flour, 
&c. will be gratefully received at the house, 
by Jonah Thompson, 18} Walnut street; 


that “ trifle’ which you prefer to the will of|Isaiah Hacker, 32 Chesnut street; ‘Thomas 


God, is a trifle that will be your ruin! 


Evans, 129 south Third street, or any other of 


‘There is no real elevation of mind in a con-| the members. 


tempt of little es. It is, on the contrary, 
from too narrow and contracted views, that we 


memes 
For “* The Friend.” 


often consider of little moment things which |THE CLOSING AND THE OPENING YEAR. 


are really of immense and most extensive con- 
sequence. The more we are by nature prone 
to neglect little things, the more we should fear 
the effects of this neglect, and be watchful 
over ourselves, and place around us, if possi- 
ble, some insurmountable barrier to our remiss- 
ness. Do not let us be discouraged by this 
constant necessity for watchfulness as to trifles. 
To maintain the conflict, will at first require 
firmness ; but it is a discipline that we have 
nee! of, and one that will at last bring self-con- 
trol, and with it peace and security to our 
souls. God will gradually render it pleasant 
and easy to us; and like every way of duty, 
we shali find it in the end, blessedness and 


peace. T.E 








For “ The Friend.” 
SOUTHERN SOUP HOUSE. 

The season of the year has again arrived in 
which the inclemency and severity of the 
weather presses hard upon the poor, while the 
scarcity of employment renders it difficult for 
a labourer with a family, to provide the neces- 
sary supplies of food, clothing and fuel, to pre- 
serve them from suffering by hunger or cold. 
Among the useful and benevolent societies 
which step in to aid the industrious and indi- 
gent at this period of extremity, the soup so- 
cieties hold a prominent position. They carry 
the relief home to the needy wife and the help- 
Jess children, in a form less liable to objection 
than almost any other in which charity can be 
bestowed. A person who would take the 
trouble to spend a few hours at the house 
during the delivery of the soup and bread, 
could not fail to be agreeably struck with the 
respectable character of many of the appli- 
eants, as well as with the efficiency and econo- 
iny of this means of affording essential aid and 
relief. For the amount of good done, I am 
acquainted with no charity which expends so 
little money, or which is more deserving of the 
liberal support of our fellow-citizens. It has 
always been the wish of the members of the 
- Southern Soup Society (the oldest institution 
of the kind in Philadelphia) to rely on the 
spontaneous aid of the benevolent at the season 
when funds are wanted, and as usual, they 
now solicit a portion in the bounty of their 
friends. During the last season they delivered 
14,788 quarts of soup, and 2,584 loaves of 
bread to 1,752 persons, of whom 764 were 


Another year! its funeral dirge 
Falls sadly on the listening ear, 
Like the last murmur of the surge, 
Whose waters sink and disappear, 
As thousand waves have done before, 
Breaking upon the pebbled shore. 


Departing year! when thou wert young, 
Joy called to merriment and glee, 

And Pleasure, with her Syren tongue, 
Allured to scenes of revelry. 

Hope, beaming in thy youthful sky, 

Promised rich gifts ere thou should die. 


Behold the change! the shout of Joy 
Soon turned to bitterness and pain, 
And Pleasure mingled with alloy 
Her scenes illusive, brief and vain, 
And Hope her fairy woof did weave 
To cheer and dazzle, but deceive. 


Decrepit, gray, and dying year! 
Oh say, ere thy last breath depart, 
Hast thou not seen us madly rear 
Our earthly idols in the heart ? 
As Aaron, to strange worship sold, 
For Israel raised the caif of gold. 


The phantom of an honoured name ; 
The meteor-light of human praise; 
The fading chaplet-wreath of fame ; 
The multitude’s admiring gaze ; 
The lust for lucre, place, and power,— 
These paltry pageants of an hour: 


These are the idols we have reared, 
And cherished, with deluded art, 
Till blasted, blighted, scathed, and seared, 
The best emotions of the heart. 
Scorn, scorn their dark and base control! 
Spurn, spurn them from thee, O my sou}! 


Let Balim from his altar fall ; 

Give Baal to the rust and moth ; 
Dash, dash from their high pedestal, 
Thy Moloch and my Ashtaroth. 
Doom to destruction, dark and dim, 
Thy household gods, thy teraphim. 


And thou, young heir, with locks of jet, 
And bosom warm with youthful fire, 

Coming, with smiles and eyes unwet, 
Beside the death-bed of thy sire ; 

Gay, smiling, but decitful Year, 

How shall we bid thee welcome here! 


Know we not—Ah! too well we know, 
That Death and thee are near allied, 
And thou, unmindful of our wo, 
Shalt bear our loved-ones from our side. 
The ties of friendship thou wilt sever, 
And break affection’s bonds, forever. 


And when those raven locks are gray, 
And furrowed that fait bruw by age, 
And, for that smiling face and gay, 
Thou tak’st the sternness of the sage, 
We know thy Mentor-voice will bring 
Compunction, and remorse’s sting. 


For, os the coursing months revolve, 
Swiftly as in the seasons gone, 
Thou shalt behold the high reselve 
Forgotten, broken, trampled on: 
Truth shalt thou see to slaughter Iced, 
Duties neglected, error spread. 


Yet may thou not, then infant year, 
All fruitless to thy grave return: 
O, may we, while thou lingerest here, 
This all-important lesson learn— 

The ultimum of earthly bliss, 
If rightly viewed, is found in this :— 


To soothe the poignant pang of pain, 

A Gilead-balm for grief to give, 
Through heavenly aid, to raise again, 

The enfcebled frame, and muke it live: 
To turn aside a rivulet, 

From plenty’s wide and widening river, 
The arid wilderness to wet, 
Of ghastly poverty, where, yet, 

or tree, nor flower, has blossomed ever. 


To carry out, as strength is given, 
The rule of practice and of faith, 
Immutable and undefiled— 
Given by Bethlehem’s martyr-child— 
The well-beloved Son of Heaven— 
Who came from Paradise, above, 
To mend the chain so rudely riven 
When man from Eden’s bowers was driven,— 
A scheme in heavenly wisdom planned,— 
That rule delivered on the mountain, 
By Jordan’s waters, and the sea 
That bathes the shores of Galilee, 
Or where the Saviour, worn and weary, 
Reposed, upon his journey dreary, 
Beside Samaria’s cooling fountain ; 
Justice to do and mercy love, 
And meekly, humbly walk, till death 
Shall bear us to the “ better land.” 


P. E. 
12th mo. 1840. 
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Zeal in support of the temperance cause, 
appears to be effectually aroused, and exten- 
sively diffused through England, Scotland, and 
especially Ireland. We have placed upon 
record to-day a document issued immediately 
after the close of the late yearly meeting in 
| London, which shows that the members of our 
|religious Society there are not disposed to be 
behind their fellow-citizens in support of the 
good cause. Appended to the printed copy of 
‘this address, in our possession, are the names 
~ more than one hundred Friends, so far as 
our knowledge extends, of respectable standing. 
| _— 

We commend to the attention of our city 
friends, the communication on the subject of 
the Southern Soup Society. We again say, 
as we have before said, that we know of no 
channel for relieving the necessities of the 
destitute, more unexceptionable or available 
than these establishments. 


Diep, on Fifth day afternoon, the 10th of 12h 
month, 1840, Ann, wife of Isaac Lowry—a member 0 
the Southern District Monthly Meeting of Friends in 
Philadelphia, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, after « 
long and painful illness, which she bore with Christian 
resignation, giving evidence that her peace was made 
with God, through the merits of our Lord and Ssviou' 
Jesus Christ. 
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